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may be the use of this sort of composition in itself and
abstractedly, it is certainly of great use relatively and
to literary men. Consider the position of a man of
that species. He sits beside a library-fire, with nice
white paper, a good pen, a capital style, every means
of saying everything, but nothing to say; of course he
is an able man; of course he has an active intellect,
beside wonderful culture; but still one cannot always
have original ideas. Every day cannot be an era; a
train of new speculation very often will not be found;
and how dull it is to make it your business to write,
to stay by yourself in a room to write, and then to have
nothing to say! It is dreary work mending seven
pens, and waiting for a theory to " turn up." What a
gain if something would happen! then one could
describe it. Something has happened, and that some-
thing is history.1*
I am very far from thinking that such wit lacks
point. The passage implies a comment upon the
whole psychology and motivation of authorship.
And in general, though not inclined to find a
deep significance in every one of his jokes, I feel
that he very seldom fires into the air at random.
In his narratives Bagehot shows an extraordinary
grasp of comic idea. In so far as biographical and
critical essays can be comedies, " Lady Mary
Wortley Montagu " and " Edward Gibbon " are
such. Both contain a well-defined comic idea,
treated with much skill, if intermittently and with
slight detail. In the first essay, Lady Mary
Pierrepont, a daring and restless woman of ideas,
tempestuously woos and wins, with extravagant
hopes of an ideal union, Mr. Wortley Montagu,
whom after several years of conjugal life she
discovers to be a very dull and timorous male. In
the second essay, Gibbon, the comfortable man, is